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ABSTRACT 

The reading level difficulty of college recruitment 
literature and the ability of college-bound high school stuaents to 
understand the terminology freguently used in college admissions were 
studied* The reading difficulty of passages from catalogs collected 
from U2 cclleces and universities s «as computed using the Fl^sch 
Reading Ease Formula* A College Terminology Quiz and a demographic 
guesticrnaire were administered to 2C6 high school seniors from three 
schools to evaluate their ability to understand admissions 
terminology. The reading difficulty of the catalogs was rated at 
difficult to very difficult, indicating an average reading level 
appropriate to the advanced college student cr college graduate* Th« 
average score on the College Terminology Quiz suggested that students 
had corsiderafcle difficulty identifying the correct use of terms 
commonly found in sections of college catalogs, although students who 
llanced to attend coll^^cje scored significantly higher than those who 
did lot^ Tfce strxAy results indicate that college catalogs are written 
at a reading difficulty level well above that of the major intended 
audience and that the students ar^ often unfamiliar with the 
of the special vocabulary used by those who write admissions 
materials, suggesting that colleges need to examine their recruitment 
literature for its level of presentation as well as its content. 
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AN ASSESSMENT OF COLLEGE RECRUITMENT LITERATURE 
DOES THE HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR UNDERSTAND IT? 



The decision to attend an institution of postsecondary education and 
the choice of the particular institution to attend are two of the most 
important decisions individuals make during their schooling. These choices 
are no better than the information on which they are based. In the last 
few years that information has received a great deal of criticism frorr 
both government and the larger public (Stark, 1977; Chapman, 1979). 
Institutions are under considerable pressure to provide more clear, accurate 
and complete information to prospective students (Stark, 1977; Stark and 
Terenzini, 1978). For example, the Education Amendments of 1976 contain 
"Student Consumer Information Provisions" designed to ensure that accurate 
and complete information is provided to students about many aspects of the 
college experience. 

Most of the previous research and literature advocating improved 
recruitment literature has been concerned with particular content that 
should be conveyed to students or the accuracy of that content that is 
presented. In many institutions, however, the problem may not be the 
inaccuracy or incompleteness of ca^.alog information. Rather, the infor- 
mation may be presented in ways that are confusing or not well understood. 
Yet the appropriateness of the reading level and terminology employed in 
college catalogs has received little, if any, research attention. While 
problems in reading level and vocabulary can cause confusion which, in 
turn, Cdn contribute to inaccurate college expectations among the appli- 
cants, problems with the reading level are easily within the capacity 
of the in'ititution to remedy. 
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The present study Investigated the reading level difficulty of college 
recrultJTient literature and the ability of college bound high school students 
to understand the terminology frequently used in college ac^issions. 

METHODOLOGY 

Reading Difficulty ^ Oyring Fall, 1978, forty- two catalogs were collected 
from a stratified random sample of 44 colleges and universities In the 
United States. Institutions were stratified by four categories following 
the Carnegie Council (1973) classification scheme. The categories used 
were: 1) research universities, 2) comprehensive colleges and universities* 
3) liberal ^rts colleges* and 4} two*year colleges and Institutes. The 
materials from two institutions were subsequently dropped from the study 
because they had been commercially developed by marketing firms and would 
' not be described as a college catalogue. Thus* forty-two catalogues were 
actually Included In the analysis. 

A passage of at least 100 words was selected from each of thrcf^ 
sections of the catalogue: 1) academic policies and procedures* 2) ir<iiis- 
slon Information* and 3) financial aid information. Within each section* 
passages were selected randomly. 

the reading difficulty of each passage was computed using the Flesch 
Reading Ease Formula (Flesch* 1951; Smith and King* 1977). This formula 
is based on words per sentence and number of syllables per 100 words. 
The Flesch fonnula was selected because of its reliability and validity at 
both high school and college levels and because of its ease of application 
(Smith and King, 1977; Gilliland* 1972* Klare* 1963). It is one of the 
most wioely known and frequently used of all readability formulas (Gilliland* 
1972). Klare (1963) provides a good review of the validation studies involving 
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the Flesch fomu'j. Amony othir studies. h« reports a correlation between 
the FJesch, the Olemann and Gray-Leary Reading Tests and the Dale-Chall 
readability formula of .82. .55, and .98 respectively. Klare (1963) also 
reports studies showing correlations with expert Judgement ranging from .61 
to .84. The Flesch formula can be easily applied without a con^uter. A 
(julde for interpreting Flesch scores Is presented in Table I. (Note that 
the lower the reading ease score, the more difficult the reading level of 
the m ' rial . ) 

^'*'lll'ilon>„Jermtno^^^^ During the Fall semester of 1978. 206 high school 
-.enior Uudents completed the College Terminology Quiz (CTQ) and a short 
demographic questionnaire. 

The high school students completing the questionnaire were from three 
high schools which were selected because the teachers were willing to parti- 
cipate in the study. In all case's, the questionnaire was administered by 
a teacher or the high school guidance counselor. While representativeness 
of the sample cannot be ascertained, tie schools were distributed across 
urban., suburban and rural settings and across three different states. 
Table 11 reports the distributijn of students by their plars to attend or 
not attend college, by whether or not the r parents attended college, and 
by the type of college they expect to attend. 

For each quiz item on tht CTQ, students were askcd to identify the 
one sentence from among four sentences demonstrating correct usage of the 
term (examples of items are presented in Figure 1). 

The CTQ was developed as a criterion refe-enced test. A student's 
score di • not depend on how other individuals performed, but. rather, on 
the proportion of it«ms th?it the studenl cruld correctly answer (Gray, 1978; 
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From Smith and King, 1977. Reading ease score intervals corresponding to grade 
equivalents are reported in Table I. 
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Figure 1 

» 

S^tli'cled rxanplei from th« Collt^© Terminology Qui/ 

Uirft r ion'. 

. A' ""y tr«nif#r ertdlt fro« coIUro courN«ii you nuiy h«vp 

ondttad dut Inn high Mchool. 

— «. If vou «udl£ Che coufM, you wiu noe r«celv« «cfldtf»lr trpdli. 

Kr«cJu4ttog <-on«g« Nontorit «r«. ©xprcted to audit cours*'**. 
_ D. All cour«i*ii that are «udtt«d ure arcepted for crAnKf^r rr«?dH. 

^' ''»•' «^on«tK** ift accredited by pnrcnca who ntf dlssnt Isfifd. 

_ «. Th.' rolJi«u«' t« wcrredlted becauae of fall inn to comply with 
NtAte reRulationa. 

C. Th*. collflRo l« accredited by ch« North Central Annociatton of 

Collcffew and Siicondary Schools. 

0. The college in accredtted unaniaoualy by all Mtudenta that 

attend. 

10. A. Only atudenta at private collegea and unlverrit tcs have to 

pav tuition . 

— B. nraduatea of the college are responsible for paying tuition . 

C. Full tiaw college students arc responsible for paying tuition . 

D. While going to public high schools, students arc rosponiilble 

for payin^! tuition. 



Hof.. r.,rr,»ct .in«wer to an item did not nrr«.»«.ir i I y de^^crihc ,!! 

pri.anifd in *Mrh itc«» only one unn correct. 
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MillMn, I973i Cronlund, 1973). Terns »#«re s«1»ct<Jd b«s<?d on th«lr htgh 
frf»cju«ncy of use in dtkniisiont flwiUrtdU and correct dniwtri wort di) 
iienti?nc©s. drrtwn dJrpc tly fro* colle^f caulogs. The UtNun wifrt? reviewed 
for r«»!ev<in<;«?. tUrUy, dnd ippropi lateness by 4 panel of three researchers 
with eKp<?r»ence in college admissions. Eighteen lt«Hns were included In the 
final forw of the CTQ. 

Idtntifyinq an approprUtif sUnddrd for student ptrformance posed some 
diffKuUy. Ihert U no efii><rkaT^tdefK:e to suggest the 1evt*l of knowledge 
of <idflitsslons terminology that corresponds to successful adjustment to 
college. Th<* decision, then, was arbitrary. Ideal ly, college-bound stuoents 
should be famUtar wtth al! the termtnology presented. This level is. how- 
ever, unreaUstlc and probably unnecessary* In this study. » standard of 80X 
waf* adopted, foUowfng the recownendations of Cronlund (1573) and Block (1971)- 
^ihlh* Reading difficulty scores for each of the catalog sections and 
for the total catalog were compared to national norms (Smith and King, 19/7). 
An analysis of variance was computed to test the significance of differences 
between types of institutions* When warranted, post hoc comparisons were 
computed using tt^e Scheffe Test. 

Student scores on the terminology test were reported as total nufnber 
of items correct. Analysis of variance was used to determine If studx*nts 
differing in their demographic characteristibsN^igp^flcantly differed In 
their CTQ scores* Where appropriate, post hoc comparisons were computed 
using the Scheffe Test. 

RESULTS 

Rea d 1 ng p i f f i c u 1 ty * Mean reading ease scores by catalogue, section of cata- 
logue, and by type of Institution are reported In Table 11. The reading 

difficulty of the forty- two catalogues analyzed was rated at difficult to 

/ 
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y,ffJ?J*ifiMM tl). Th© dverAQti nridlof level » then, wdi appropri^itt 

to 4n idv«nc#d collcgt student or college gr«da*te (Smith tnd King, »9??). 
Ho %»g«tf«c<int differences in reeding difficulty emong the three lectlons 
of the C4U,0ti% M«re observed. Oifferenccs In the type of Information being 
presented dJd not appear to result in difference* in reading diff icylty. 
The reading difficulty of catalogs, however» did differ significantly by 
institutional type (Table III). Research university catalogues tiere signi- 
ficantly wore difficult than those of the liberal arts coUeoes included 
in the sample. Relative to national nonns (King and Smith, 117?) , catalogue** 
'from .ill types nf institutions are written at a level too uifficuU for 
tiM*ir clientele. Mowever, relative to other typos of institutions, liberal 
arts colleges appear to be mu congruent with the reading ability of their 
clientele. Catalogues from major research universities were significantly 
wore difficult than those of the liberal arts colleges Included In the 
Sdfltple. To the degree that an overly difficult reading level contributes 
to an <ncofflplete or inaccurate undert, Landing of the Institution, students 
entering research universities may experienctf the greatest trouble in 
clearly understanding «hat they should expect at the Institution. 
Adffli V. ions Terminol ogy. Student scores on the CTQ, as a total group, and 
'>eparated by differing student characteristics, are reported in Table IV. 
The Highest possible score was 18. As Table IV shows, the average student 
score was ^nly 10.12 items correct (56.2 percent), w*?!! below the 80 percent 
standard. The average score suggests th^t students had considerable diffi- 
culty identifying the correct use of terms commonly found in section*, of 
college catalogues. 

A closer examination of the results showed that students who planned 
to attend college scored significantly higher than those who d*d not plan 
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Table III. 

Analysis of Variance of Reading Ease Score by Type of Institucion. 



Source d.f. Sum of Squares Mean Square F Ratio F Prob. 



Between Groups 3 1309.30 436.44 4.35 .009 

Within Group J 38 3812.31 100.32 

•Total 41 5121.60 
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Table IV. 

Student Scores on the College Terminology Quiz 

Number of Standard 
^""P Respondents Mean Deviation 



All students combined 

Students planning to attend 
college 

Students not planning to attend 
college 

Parents did attend college 
Parents did not attend college . 

Student expected to attend a 
community college 
4-year private college ^ 
4-year public college 
univerisity 
haven't decided 




206 10.12 3.5 

168 10.60 3.3 

33 8,20 3.4 

125 10.74 3.38 

74 ^ 9.28 3.28 

27 9.89 3.48 

30 12.17 2.67 

32 10.41 2.88 

^5 . 10.58 3.24 

38 9.55 3.56 
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to attend college (Table V). The ANOVA yielded an F ratio of 14.04, signi- 
ficant at the .0002 level. Likewise, scores for studentii whose parents had 
attended college are significantly higher than it is for students whose 
parents had not attended college (Table V). This ANOVA had an F ratio of 
8.86, significant at the .003 level. Students who desired to attend differ- 
ent types of institutions also differed significantly on their CTQ scores 
(Table V). Examination of the post hoc comparisons indicated that students 
who had not yet decided on the type of institution they would like to attend 
scored significantly lower than students who had cited some preference. 
Students who planned to attend a liberal arts college scored significantly 
higher than those that indicated any other preference or no preference. 
Respondents with brothers or sisters already in college and respondents 
without did not differ significantly in their quiz scores from those with 
no siblings attending college. 

DISCUSSION 

The results of this study indicate that college catalogues are written 
at a reading difficulty level well above that of the major intended audience - 
the high school senior. This is not surprising, since the individuals who 
write college catalogues are college graduates. Yet this poses a problem 
for the prospective student; even if the catalogue provides sufficient and 
accurate information, the student is apt to have considerable difficulty 
understanding it. The problem is further complicated since many college 
bound high school students read below their grade level (National Assessment 
of Educational Progress, 1975; 1976). Colleges that actively seek to attract 
students through their recruitment literature may find that even a 12th 
grade reading. level is too high for the intended audience. 

o 
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Table V. 

Analysis of Variance of Terminology Test Results 

Sum of 
Squares 



Students Differing Between Groups 
In Plans to 

Attend College within Groups 

Total 



df 



1 

199 
200 



152. fi9 
2164.52 
2517.21 



Mean 
Squares 



152.69 
10.88 



7 r~ 

Ratio Probability 



14.038 



.0002 



Students Differing 
by Whether Parents 
Did or Did Not 
Attend College 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 

Total 



1 

197 



99.11 
2202.83 



198 2301.94 



99.11 
11.18 



8.86 



.0033 



Students Differing Between Groups 
on Preference for 

Type of Institution Within Groups 

Total 



4 

167 
171 



128.05 
1708.92 
1836.97 



32.01 
10.23 



3.13 



.016 
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In dddition to the read-^ng difficulties discovered the recruitment 
literature, students are ^ f ten unfamiliar with the meaning of the special 
vocabulary usea by those who write admissions materials. The college bound 
high school seniors in this study did not understand many of the terms used 
in describing admissions procedures, academic program opportunities, and 
financial aid. Moreover, these terms were not defined in the catalogues 
and no glossary was provided. Many of the terms, like "credit-hour", might 
not appear in a standard dictionary because they have special meaning within 
the college context. 

It is not surpi^ that students whose parents have attended college 
are more familiar with admissions terminology than students whose parents 
did not attend college. However it is interesting that having brothers or 
sisters in college did not seem to affect student scores. Perhaps the lack 
of effect is because the siblings are. not at home when the high school senior 
is choosing a college. Another possibility is that siblings share the same 
confusion about the terms. Indeed, one earlier study has indicated that 
college students, even in the middle of their freshman year, do not understand 
much of the vocabulary used to describe college policies (Chapman and Johnson, 
1979). Respondents who e;ipect to attend four-year private college seemed to 
have the best grasp of the terminology. Perhaps students headed toward 
private liberal arts colleges engage in a broader college search and, in 
doing so, become more familiar with the vocabulary. Another possibility is 
that these students, as a group, are different in other characteristics, 
such as verbal ability, which would account for the difference. 

A reasonable question to ask is "Does it matter if the catalogue is 
difficult reading (or if students do not know what matriculation or credit- 
hour means)?" It probably does matter in two ways: first, as high school 
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enrollments drop over the next two decades, competition among colleges for 
students will increase. It is likely that those colleges that provide straight- 
forward and readable informational material to prospective students will be 
able to state their case more effectively. 

Second, a student's decision about which college to attend is only as 
good as the information on which it was based. Catalogues are only one of 
many sources of information. There is evidence, however, that many students 
do read at least j)arts of the catalogue (Chi^prpi(n and Johnson, 1979). It is 
incumbent upon colleges to provide information that is complete and accurate. 
Yet, even if the recruitment literature is accurate, the message may be 
misunderstood if it is written at a level and in a vocabulary too difficult 
to understand. Results of this study suggest that colleges need ♦ -amine 
their recruitment literature for its level of presentation as well as its 
content. 
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